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it I would even accept whatever difficulty there is in supposing the 
accession of Sennacherib (705 B. C), the sickness of Hezekiah, his 
incipient revolt (which certainly needed physical vigor to promise 
success), and the embassy from Merodach Baladan to have been all con- 
nected in time. 

Even the most serious review of a work so abounding in details 
must pass over by far the greater part of it. I hope enough may have 
been given to indicate the grounds for the opinion that, viewed as a 
whole, although Mr. Burney's book is not quite a complete commen- 
tary, it offers very much to the student, and especially the English and 
American student, which up to the present has never been so accessible 
to him, and sets before him an example of patient, deliberate, well- 
informed, and candid inquiry. It cannot fail to stimulate and to 
instruct those who work with it, and to pave the way for a more intel- 
ligent and thoroughgoing appreciation of this central historical docu- 
ment of the 01d|Testament. One may differ from Mr. Burney here 
and there, but he has made himself indispensable for students of the 
books of Kings. 

Francis Brown. 

Union Theological Seminary, 
New York. 



MARTINEAU, JTHE MAN AND THE THINKER. 

Probably no men in the English-speaking world were better fitted 
to tell us about Professor Martineau than the authors of this work," 
occupying as they do, after long years of most intimate relationship 
with their hero, the academic positions which he himself had held. As 
a biography in two volumes of a man whose career extended over 
nearly a century, little is left to be desired, and yet we could wish for 
a work with more of the literary finish which the great subject of the 
sketch always used in his writings. 

Book I details with clearness and accuracy the leading facts of the 
busy life, while Book II, by Professor Upton, treats of the "Philoso- 
phy" of Martineau. The sources used included the "Biographical 
Memoranda" written by Martineau in 1877, and " severe selections from 

1 The Life and Letters^/ James Martineau, LL.D., S. T.D., etc. By James Drum- 
MOND, M.A., LL.D., Hon. Lit.D., Principal of Manchester College, Oxford; and a 
Survey of His Philosophical Work by C. B. Upton, B.A., B.Sc, Professor of Philosophy 
in Manchester College, Oxford. Two vols. New York : Dodd, Mead & Co., 1902. 
vii + 972 pages. 
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the mass of letters at command," so that a large part of the narrative 
is autobiographical. Little attempt is made to criticise, the aim is 
rather to present as objectively as possible the subject of the sketch. The 
treatment of some of the events of his life is surprisingly meager, until 
we compare the space at hand with the long and rapid succession of 
things in the life which seem worthy of record. The correspondence 
chosen for publication is very illuminative, as Dr. Martineau's letters 
covered apparently the entire field of his thought. 

In 1805 James Martineau began his life in Norwich, a city dis- 
tinguished for its literature and music, and died in 1900. The stock 
was French Huguenot. The traditional calling was surgery. Entrance 
into Britain was made in 1685 by the ancestors. The father was a plain 
business man, of whom the daughter Harriet wrote : "the most unselfish 
of men, who never spoke of his own feelings and always considered 
others." The mother was a woman of "rare capacity, nobleness, and 
wisdom." The training of the family of which James was a member was 
severely Puritan. James was, as a child, delicate, grave, and thoughtful, 
and confessed that his childhood was not happy. Theologically the 
household was Unitarian. 

His education began in the Norwich public schools. His impres- 
sions gained here were such that he was never afterward a friend of the 
public-school system. After this he was the private pupil of Mr. 
Madge, the Unitarian pastor in Norwich, and in 1819-21 was under Dr. 
Lant Carpenter, in Bristol. In this formative period of life these 
years were of vast importance to young Martineau. Dr. Carpenter's 
one characteristic was profound moral feeling and a reverence for duty 
and right. He taught prominently the two lines of connection between 
God and the world, the causal and the moral, which occupied so large 
a place later in Martineau's Weltanschauung. 

Inheriting an aptitude for scientific work, young Martineau was 
apprenticed to a machinist at Derby for three years, but was not satis- 
fied. The death of a beloved cousin turned him toward the ministry. 
Seeking a theological training, he turned to Manchester New College, 
a resort of the Unitarians, the national universities being closed to dis- 
senters. Rev. Charles Wellbeloved, Rev. John Kenrick, and William 
Turner were among his most influential teachers. Five years — "a ves- 
tibule of well-directed years" with "few outward changes" — were spent 
here. 

After school days were over, Martineau held a position as teacher 
for three years in Dr. Carpenter's school in Bristol, where he listened 
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to Robert Hall's preaching and found in him the " contagious eleva- 
tion of a powerful mind" who "influenced men not by addressing 
them, but by thinking aloud before them." "These years" said 
Martineau, in a letter at ninety years of age, "were years of most 
rapid growth." In 1828 he began the pastorate in Dublin as assistant 
to Dr. Philips in a Presbyterian church which had embraced Unitarian- 
ism. The ordination which soon followed his arrival in Dublin called 
for an address which is of importance in estimating the man at twenty- 
three years of age. He regards Jesus Christ as " mediator between 
God and man, who was appointed to produce by his life, and more pecu- 
liarly by his death, an unprecedented change in the spiritual condition 
of mankind, and to open a new and living way of salvation;" as the 
"chosen representative of the Most High, in whom dwelt all the ful- 
ness of the Godhead bodily ; " and " not to honor him as we honor 
the Father is to violate our allegiance to him as the Great Captain of 
our salvation." 

The years in Dublin were busy years with tutoring and pastoral 
work. In 1831 he resigned rather than accept the grant of state funds. 
The following year he was called to Paradise Street Chapel in Liver- 
pool, as co-pastor with Rev. John Grundy. In the next sixteen years 
Martineau's thinking changed very rapidly, largely under Dr. Chan- 
ning's influence. This was an intensely active period of his life, with 
magazine writing, lecturing, preaching. Dissatisfaction with the older 
form of Unitarianism which was based upon necessity and the association 
philosophy arose in the early part of this ministry. 

In 1836 appeared Martineau's first systematic treatise, The Rationale 
of Religious Inquiry. It sought to show that 

the last appeal in all researches into religious truth must be to the judgment 
of the human mind .... and against these judgments Scripture cannot have 
any authority, for upon its authority they themselves decide. 

The " Liverpool controversy" was an event of vast importance in the 
world of religious thought as well as in the biography of James Marti- 
neau. Thirteen clergymen of the Church of England were ranged 
against three Unitarian ministers — James Martineau, J. H. Thom, and 
Henry Giles. There was no public debate from the same platform, but 
each party lectured to all who came to hear. The positions taken by 
the Martineau party are now largely common views among all classes 
of believers. The following quotation well expresses them : 

We believe no less than you in an infallible revelation (though, had we 
the misfortune to doubt it, we might be in the sight of God neither better nor 
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worse than yourselves) ; you in a revelation of an unintelligible creed to the 
understanding ; we in a revelation of moral perfection and the spirit of duty 
to the heart ; you in the revelation of the metaphysics of Deity ; we in the 
revelation of the character and providence of the Infinite Father ; you in a 
redemption which saves the few and leaves with hell the triumph after all ; 
we in a redemption which shall restore to all at length the image and immor- 
tality of God ; we do reserve, as you suggest, a sort of inspiration for the 
founder of Christianity. A sort as much higher than your cold, dogmatical, 
scientific inspiration as the intuitions of conscience are higher than the 
predications of logic, and the free spirit of God than the petty precision of 
men. 

Martineau delivered five lectures. In these he accepts miracles, but 
regards them as "awakening facts," not proof of any doctrine. He 
regards Christ as "a being so unimaginable, except by the great 
inventor of beauty and architect of nature herself, that I embrace him 
at once as having all the reality of man and the divinest inspiration of 
God." These lectures proved to be a serious contribution to the subject 
under discussion rather than mere passing controversial pamphlets. 
The tone on the Unitarian side was courteous and kind ; less so on the 
other side. 

When in 1840 Manchester New College, at the time the unique 
representative of free teaching and free learning in England, was 
removed to Manchester, Dr. Martineau was elected professor of mental 
and moral philosophy. 

The direction of change in Martineau's thought in these years may 
be seen by comparing the Rationale as it appeared in 1836 and in the 
second edition in 1845. In the former he said that, should the attempts 
of the German Rationalists to reduce the facts of the evangelical his- 
tory to common events be successful, the gospel falls. " Nor is there 
any intelligible sense in which one who thinks that the preternatural 
may be thus banished from the birth and infancy of our faith can con- 
tinue to take the name of Christian." In the second edition he treats 
the difference of opinion respecting the supernatural origin of Chris- 
tianity as "not very serious." In an appreciative criticism of Dr. 
Thomas Arnold, he says : " In his view of Christianity there is nothing 
to which, with very slight modification of language, we should not 
readily assent." He looked with strongest repugnance on the attempt 
to render Christianity independent of the individuality of Christ, and 
could 

find no rest in any view of Revelation short of that which pervades the fourth 
gospel, and which is everywhere implicated in the folds of the Logos doctrine; 
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that it is an appearance, to beings who have something of a divine spirit within 
them, of a yet diviner without them, leading them to the divinest of all that 
embraces them both. 

As to the forensic scheme of vicarious atonement, Martineau was 
particularly hostile : 

To accept the offer of such a doctrine would be unworthy a noble heart, for 
he who would not rather be damned than to escape through the sufferings of 
innocence and sanctity is so far from the qualifications of a saint that he has 
not even the magnanimity of Milton's Fiend. 

Martineau's view of moral perfection in Christ came out in his contest 
with Professor Newman, his associate in Manchester New College. 
Martineau rests his Christianity on the moral perfection of Christ ; but 
moral perfection consists in entire fidelity to a trust and no hyper- 
physical nature or endowment is an indispensable condition of a sinless 
life. As to the fundamental idea of Christendom, it is "the ascent, 
through conscience, into communion with God." 

Martineau's feelings about the Unitarian movement at various times 
are very significant. At no time did he seem very hopeful or enthusi- 
astic. He always opposed the separate organization of the Unitarian 
church. He was willing to accept the name "Unitarian" as descriptive 
of a certain type of theology, and as applicable to individuals who 
held that theology, but he believed it was improperly applied to a 
church in which there had been and might still be a progressive change 
of theological conviction. 

From 1853, the time of the removal of Manchester New College to 
London, to 1857, Martineau went twice a week to the college from 
Liverpool to lecture. In 1857 he resigned Hope Street and removed 
to London upon his election to a full professorship. This was the close 
of his active ministry and his entrance, at the age of fifty-two, upon 
more exclusively scholastic pursuits. 

From 1857 to 1869 Rev. J. J. Tayler, whom Martineau called the 
English Schleiermacher, and James Martineau were intimately asso- 
ciated in the work of giving instruction. In February, 1859, Marti- 
neau accepted the office of ministering to Portland Street Chapel, 
which after two years was left to his sole charge. Here he ministered 
until 1872. This was his last work in the pulpit, and a word as to his 
idea of the ministry should be said. His aim was always to separate, 
yet combine the prophetic and teaching functions of the Christian 
ministry. "The hours set apart for public worship should be abso- 
lutely surrendered, as seems to me, to devout thought and utterance and 
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the consecration of human life by divine affections, and as a rule I 
could never, without feeling myself guilty of an abuse, treat the pulpit 
as a lecturer's platform for didactic exposition, critical discussion, or 
philosophical speculation." Christianity is, in his mind, a 
divine dispensation for bringing men into conscious union with the Holiest of 
All ; with the Father through the Son. A church is an institution embodying 
and applying the distinctly Christian requisites to this end — the dying away 
to sin and self and the rising into strength, goodness, and love by filial sur- 
render to the perfect will. 

In all the realm of practical or theoretical theology there was 
scarcely an author or system or a view which Dr. Martineau did not, 
at some time, bring to the test of his keen, critical judgment. Few of 
his opinions are more interesting than his estimate of the prayer-book. 

The prayer-book model of worship is the product of a religion radically 
different from the nonconformist. The basis and regulative idea of the church 

service are supplied from a sacerdotal religion Accordingly the service 

opens with deprecation and penitence .... and not till the priest has in 
virtue of this pronounced his absolution, can God be asked to " open our lips 
that we may show forth his praise." The nonconformist order, the natural 
human order, is where the pious affections follow one another as they kindle 
and deepen in the course of meditation and prayer. By this rule the peni- 
tential part of devotion lies far on in the interior recesses of worship. How 
can it indeed be expected that a whole congregation should in an instant 
swing itself into an attitude of mind, of which the language of the prodigal 
son, in the very crisis of his agony, should be the appropriate expression ? 
.... Of communion between the divine and human spirit there is no trace. 
It is the worm in the dust before the Almighty. 

On the decease of Dr. Tayler, Professor Martineau, in his sixty- 
fifth year, was made principal of Manchester College. He was in his 
best and growing years in intellect, and Mrs. Tennyson wrote of him at 
that time, " Dr. Martineau came. He struck us as having a wonderful 
and subtle mind; he is mournful and tender looking — a noble gentle- 
man." It was about this time when the first recognition of academic 
rank came to him. Americans had long been among his warmest 
admirers, and in 1872 Harvard bestowed upon Martineau its LL.D. 
Men were just beginning to see that the "mischievous heretic was after 
all the ablest living defender of a spiritual conception of the universe." 
Three years later Leyden honored Martineau with S.T.D. In 1884 
came D.D. from Edinburgh University; and at the last the prophet, 
when bent with eighty-three years, was recognized by Oxford, honoris 
causa, with D.C.L. 
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Dr. Martineau had left the pulpit in 1872, partially retired from 
college work in 1874; now, ten years after, all college duties were 
resigned, and from 1885 to 1900 was spent in studious retirement. 
Much of the time now was spent in literary work which he had always 
longed to see accomplished. The results of a life of study were 
gathered into A Study of Religion (1 888), The Seat of Authority in 
Religion (1890), four volumes of Essays (1891), and Types of Ethical 
Theory (third edition, 1891). The address on his eighty-third birthday, 
prepared by Professor Knight, and bearing the signatures of six hundred 
and fifty leaders from the most opposite quarters of the literary, scien- 
tific, political, and religious world, is probably unique in the annals of 
scholarship. One paragraph reads thus : 

You have taught your generation that both in politics and in religion there 
are truths above party, independent of contemporary opinion, which cannot 
be overthrown, for their foundations are in the heart of man. You have 
shown that there may be an inward unity transcending the divisions of the 
Christian world, and that the charity and sympathy of Christians are not to be 
limited to those who bear the name of Christ ; you have sought to harmonize 
the laws of the spiritual with those of the natural world, and to give to each 
their due place in human life. You have preached a Christianity of the spirit 
and not of the letter, which is inseparable from morality; you have spoken of 
a hope beyond this world ; you have given rest to the minds of many. 

Tennyson, Browning, Jowett, M. Muller, J. R. Lowell, Lecky, J. R. 
Seeley, Edwin Arnold, F. W. Newman, E. Renan, Stopford Brooke, 
and Sir John Lubbock were among the eminent names which were 
appended to the address. 

We could wish for a fuller treatment of the philosophical work of 
Martineau than is given in the last half of Vol. II, but the great num- 
ber of letters and the incidents of life bearing directly upon every 
question of his deeper thinking enable the reader to glean the essen- 
tials of his system. It is the inner history of Martineau that is inter- 
esting ; his development is easy to trace, and we wish that the author 
had given it to us with greater clearness and sympathy. 

During the earlier life of Martineau what philosophical interest 
existed in Britain was divided between the Hartleyan empirical schools 
and the Scottish school of common-sense. The former controlled 
in Manchester New College in the York period. Martineau was an 
ardent advocate of the necessarian theory of the will and a quasi- 
mechanical theory of the universe, until his attempt to make it clear to 
pupils, when he became aware of its incompatibility with moral and 
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religious sentiment. In the first eight years of his Liverpool ministry 
the works of Victor Cousin, Maine de Biran, and Sir William Hamil- 
ton aided in a process which proved to be his philosophical conversion. 
When Dr. Channing heard the news, he wrote to Martineau : " Nothing 
for a long time has given me so much pleasure. I have felt that this 
doctrine with its natural connection was a millstone around the neck 
of Unitarianism in England." Martineau says of himself: "I breathed 
more freely. It was an escape from the logical cage into the open air." 

Martineau's constructive philosophy begins with the interpretation 
of the experience of the sense of effort and the feeling of resistance of 
the outside world. The former reveals immediately the existence of 
self as an active principle ; and the latter, of the not-self as a corre- 
sponding active principle resisting the self ; and as we are conscious of 
effort as the result of will, we necessarily assume that what opposes us 
is also a self-conscious will. The self knows itself to be a cause, and 
thus derives the idea of causation. There arises here also the antithesis 
of the "here" and the "not-here," or "there," giving us the idea of 
space — the idea of cause thus coming before the idea of space. But 
both time and space have objective validity and possess in his phil- 
osophy the same real character which they do in the spontaneous 
judgments of mankind. 

His theory of knowledge, which is found in Book I of A Study 
of Religion, is in the main Kantian. Our knowledge has two sources 
— the senses which give us insight into the order of phenomena, and 
the intuitions of the mind which acquaint us with the metaphysical 
causes or noumena to whose activity phenomena are due. Kant was 
wrong, he thinks, in holding, with Hume, that causality was ascertained 
by study of the relation between spatial phenomena. Our trustworthy 
intuitions inform us of our personal causality, and this gives us the idea 
of causality in general. They also assure us of our moral freedom, 
and no inferences drawn from phenomenal sequences can avail to over- 
rule these ultimate pronouncements of our rational moral nature. 
Thus Martineau seeks in his epistemology to vindicate the true causal- 
ity and moral freedom of the human will. He then goes on to extend 
this idea of causal volition until it covers and explains the nature and 
activity of the eternal cause and ground of the universe. Unlike Kant, 
who regarded the space-idea as only a subjective form, Dr. Martineau 
maintains that the very circumstance that we cannot think space away 
is a valid reason for believing that it exists objectively, though he did 
not regard this belief as absolutely essential to his philosophy of 
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religion. In short, the Martineau theory of knowledge is the common- 
sense theory, learned in the school of Hamilton, which amounts to the 
dictum that our faculties are to be trusted. 

It is in the development and use of the metaphysical idea of cause 
that the crux of Martineau's entire system lies. Having in his 
epistemology rescued it from the uncertainty and skepticism of the 
phenomenalists, it is here he seeks to find a satisfactory answer to the 
fundamental questions of the philosophy of religion. A thorough 
investigation of the conception of causal relation in philosophy con- 
vinces Martineau that only the antecedents that possess a dynamical char- 
acter can really satisfy the idea of causation. The " feeling of operative 
will " or the " sense of effort " which we are conscious of putting forth 
compels us to believe that will exerts power, and wherever we see 
material objects move, since the mind asks for a non-phenomenal cause 
for every phenomenon, and as we know of only one noumenal cause, 
namely will, we must regard these movements as the result of exerted 
will. Will, therefore, equals causality. All will is cause and all cause 
is will, and all energy is at bottom will. The first cause is will, and 
there are no unconscious "second causes." The sole causes in the uni- 
verse are God and rational beings endowed by him with causality. 

A more able defense of a philosophical position has seldom been 
made in the nineteenth century than is made of this theory. Ripe 
scholarship, all the acumen of a mind trained in three-quarters of a 
century of accurate scholastic work, and a literary style which fascinates 
the reader, have made the presentation one which will be read, whether 
one accepts the writer's conclusion or not. As to the validity of the 
system, psychologists and philosophers do not agree as to this "sense 
of effort." The biographer, Professor Upton, defends the theory as 
Martineau uses it, quoting Professors James and Baldwin, as also Pro- 
fessor Zeller, W. B. Carpenter, and others. James can with greater 
propriety be quoted on the other side. 2 Miinsterberg, both in the Wil- 
lenshandlung (1888), and in the Psychologie (1900), and Sigwart in 
Kleine Schriften, Vol. II, p. 131, and Kiilpe in his Psychology (sec. 77), 
all regard the " feeling of effort" as an illusion. What we get is not the 
sense of power being exerted, but the pain or weariness resulting from 
the muscular exertion carried to the brain by the afferent nerves, but 
with which the efferent nerves have nothing to do. Any idea, as James 
has shown, tends to realize itself in action without any direct conscious 
volition, if not inhibited by some other idea, and the existence of an act 

"See his Principles of Psychology, Vol. II, p. 449. 
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of will essentially different in nature from the spontaneous rushing into 
action of an idea is questioned by not a few psychologists. If Mar- 
tineau's psychological analysis is not correct, then the superstructure of 
his system must seek some other foundation. His theory of the free- 
dom of the will — viz., that man, as proved by the fact of deliberate 
conscious choice, is endowed by God with a given amount of power to 
use as he will, and is constituted a cause of phenomena through the 
self -individuation of the First Cause — must appear very questionable ; 
and the theism, which is substantiated by the application and develop- 
ment of the metaphysical idea of cause as the manifestation of will, 
by the study of nature through which the Godhead is shown to be 
intelligent, and by an investigation of the moral consciousness where 
he is shown to be moral, loses its show of finality. 

Yet this last part of Martineau's work has been called the greatest 
product of his genius. Through the "dualism of perception," as he 
terms it, we get knowledge of ourselves and of a lower-than-ourselves, 
or the external world; and through the "dualism of conscience" we are 
introduced to a metaphysical reality higher than ourselves, viz., that 
which exerts its authority over us and tells us " this is better than that." 
Thus a causal power is revealed to us in the world of matter, and a 
moral law is revealed in our consciousness. That these two causalities 
emanate from one metaphysical center is shown by many marks, but 
especially by the fact that the physical universe co-operates with the 
moral law in enforcing discipline and administering retribution. 
Nature's apparent cruelty and disregard of pain, and the facts of death 
and evil, are ably discussed, and all that contemporary science can con- 
tribute to the subject is brought to bear, making one of the best apolo- 
getics for the system of things as they are that the English language 
contains. His defense of immortality is the last part of Study of 
Religion, and is as strong a case as has been made out by philosophical 
methods. 

There is little space to mention his ethics. It is intuitional. He 
calls it " ideo-psychological," indicating that ethics has a special ter- 
ritory of its own in man's inner life, and is not dependent on the sen- 
sational, intellectual or the aesthetic divisions of psychological phe- 
nomena. Hetero-psychological ethics interprets ethics as the outcome 
of man's sensational experience, as do the systems of Hobbes, Mill, 
and Bain; or as explicable from the intellectual intuition of the mind, 
as those of Cudworth, Clark, and Price; or as a rising out of the 
intuitive perception of the beautiful, as those of Shaftesbury and 
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Hutcheson. The unpsychological systems are either metaphysical or 
physical. Spinoza and Aristotle represent the former, Comte the latter. 
The ideo-psychological theory begins with the " broad fact stated in 
its unanalyzed form, of which ethics has to find the interpretation, that 
instinctively, as men, we have an irresistible tendency to approve and 
disapprove, to pass judgment of right and wrong." We pass moral 
judgment only on persons and only upon the motives leading to the 
action.- "Every action is right which in the presence of a lower prin- 
ciple follows a higher, and every action is wrong which in the presence 
of a higher principle follows a lower." Ethics is to find out the 
relative rank of the springs of action by observing the phenomena of 
conscience. There are four classes of motive principles of our nature 
— propensities, passions, affections, sentiments. These are then set in 
the order of their moral worth by a most acute analytical study. This 
order is admitted by Professor Upton to be the relative rank which 
these springs of action assume in the spontaneous judgments of man- 
kind under the present conditions of civilization ; but both Professor 
Upton's stricture, viz., that an ethical classification of desires as 
abstracted from their object is not practicable, and Professor Sedg- 
wick's, viz., that in any moral conflict the comparison ultimately deci- 
sive is " between the effects of the different lines of conduct to which 
these lower motives respectively prompt, considered in relation to what- 
ever we regard as the ultimate end or ends of reasonable action," are 
valid objections to the system ; and the reader, though carried along 
by Dr. Martineau's power as a writer and as an advocate, yet comes 
from the book with the feeling that no solution of the ethical problem 
which is so luminous and easy can be a finality. The same can be said 
of his philosophy of religion. Its very completeness arouses suspicion. 
Both the ethics and the philosophy are like the man, and are the products 
of a more than usually strong moral sense ; a clean-cut logical mind, and 
a strong will. The man is worth knowing, and his books are worthy of 
careful study by those who have time only for the best thinkers. 

Orlo J. Price. 
Freeport, III. 



THE MINISTER FOR THE TIMES. 
The author of this volume 1 is an active clergyman in the great 
manufacturing district of England which has the city of Manchester 

1 Six Lectures on Pastoral Theology, with an Appendix on the Influence of Scien- 
tific Training on the Reception of Religious Truth. By Ven. James M. Wilson, 
D.D., Vicar of Rochdale, and Archdeacon of Manchester; Lecturer on Pastoral The- 
ology in the University of Cambridge in 1903. London : Macmillan, 1903. 



